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Amen 


Mark  Lund's  family  attended  church  every  Sunday.  None 
of  Mark's  brothers  or  sisters  liked  going  to  church.  "Why  do 
we  have  to  go?"  they  whined  every  Sunday  morning.  Mark 
never  complained  about  going  to  church.  His  parents 
thought  this  meant  he  was  a  good  Christian  boy  and  they 
were  pleased  with  him.  "Mark  is  a  good  Christian  boy," 
they  would  say  to  each  other. 

On  one  particular  Sunday,  all  went  as  scheduled.  The 
family  arose  at  7:30,  dressed,  and  straggled  out  to  the  large 
kitchen  with  the  linoleum  floor  that  shone  like  a  new  car. 
They  all  sat  down  at  the  huge  round  table  and  dug  into 
fried  eggs,  bacon  and  toast. 

Mark  dropped  a  piece  of  bacon  on  his  lap  and  his 
mother  said,  "Oh  Mark,  you're  going  to  have  a  big  grease 
spot  on  these  pants  now!"  Mark  didn't  seem  to  mind.  He 
didn't  say  anything  and  didn't  even  look  at  his  mother 
when  she  tried  to  salvage  the  pants  with  a  paper  towel. 

When  everyone's  hair  was  combed  and  teeth  brushed, 
the  family  piled  into  the  family  Volvo.  In  the  front  seat 
Gwen,  at  seventeen  the  oldest  child,  was  shoehorned  in 
between  her  parents.  In  the  back  seat  were  Clyde  and 
Rudy,  both  fifteen,  and  Mark  and  Tina,  twelve  and  nine 
respectively. 

Mr.  Lund  was  a  short  man  with  unusually  long  arms. 
He  was  forced  to  buy  shirts  made  for  much  taller  men. 
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When  he  tucked  his  shirt  in,  the  pocket  was  about  two 
inches  above  his  belt.  This  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
man  with  his  pants  pulled  up  to  his  armpits.  His  pale  blue 
eyes  bulged  from  their  sockets,  and  his  thinning  brown  hair 
was  cemented  in  place  with  Brylcream. 

Mrs.  Lund  was  a  tiny,  hyperactive  woman  who  always 
seemed  to  be  looking  up  at  people,  usually  Gwen,  who  was 
six  inches  taller.  Gwen  was  once  mistaken  for  Mrs.  Lund's 
sister  in  a  McDonald's. 

As  the  Volvo  pulled  out  of  the  driveway,  Rudy  said, 
"Why  can't  I  ever  go  to  church  alone?  This  car  is  just  too 
small  for  seven  people." 

Mr.  Lund  glanced  at  Rudy  in  the  rear  view  mirror. 
Then  he  spoke  slowly  and  deliberately.  "Rudy,  we  have  all 
been  going  to  church  together  for  a  long  time.  I  see  no 
reason  to  stop  now." 

"Jeezus,"  mumbled  Rudy  from  the  back  seat.  "What  is 
this,  'Leave  it  to  Beaver'  or  somethin'?" 

Clyde  and  Tina  giggled.  Gwen  turned  around  and 
gave  Rudy  a  sanctimonious  sneer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lund 
looked  at  each  other  with  annoyance  surfacing  in  the  form 
of  tightly  closed  lips.  Mark  just  sat  there  and  stared  blankly 
out  the  window. 

When  the  Volvo  was  parked,  the  doors  opened  and  the 
family  poured  out.  Walking  into  the  church,  Mr.  Lund  led 
the  way.  Mrs.  Lund  and  Gwen  were  one  pace  behind. 
Mark  and  Tina  were  next,  with  Clyde  and  Rudy  bringing 
up  the  rear. 

Rudy  faked  a  limp  to  bring  attention  to  himself.  Mr. 
Lund  halted  when  he  located  an  appropriate  pew.  He  stood 
in  the  aisle  like  an  usher  and  allowed  the  rest  of  the  family 
to  enter  the  pew  before  him. 

"What's  wrong  with  you?"  he  asked  the  limping  Rudy. 

"Aw  nothin'.  Just  a  little  schrapnel  in  my  knee." 

"Get  in  there,"  whispered  Mr.  Lund  as  he  firmly 
grabbed  Rudy's  arm  and  forced  him  subtly  into  the  pew. 

"Easy,  easy,"  complained  Rudy. 

The  entire  family  knelt  and  rested  their  forearms  on  the 
back  of  the  pew  in  front  of  them.  All  of  them  clasped  their 
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hands  with  right  thumb  over  left,  just  as  the  nuns  had 
instructed  them .  Mark  was  the  only  one  with  his  eyes 
closed.  He  began  a  prayer,  but  his  mind  trailed  off.  .  .  . 

The  seventh  grade  history  teacher  sat  at  his  large, 
brown  desk  in  front  of  the  classroom.  He  was  a  middle-aged 
man  with  a  fat  body  and  skinny  arms.  He  wore  a  tight 
brown  suit  and  a  loud  red  tie.  His  voice  was  flat  and 
monotonous.  Mark  sat  in  the  third  row  of  desks  and  was 
directly  in  front  of  the  teacher.  Mark  was  attempting  to 
balance  a  pencil  on  his  finger. 

"...  and  when  Columbus  finally  procured  his  three 
ships  —  Mark,  just  what  do  you  think  you  are  doing?" 

This  startled  Mark  and  the  pencil  fell  to  the  floor.  "I  ah 
.  .  .  I  —  " 

"You  what?" 

"I  was  ah  ..."  mumbled  Mark  as  he  leaned  over  to 
retrieve  the  pencil. 

"Leave  it  there." 

Mark  paused.  "Beg  pardon,  Mr.  Robbins?" 

"Leave  it  there,  and  it  won't  fall  again."  There  was  a 
seriousness  in  his  tone  that  rendered  the  classroom 
motionless.  All  of  Mark's  classmates  watched  intently  to  see 
if  he  would  obey  the  teacher's  order. 

Mark  smirked  as  he  turned  to  the  seat  next  to  him.  The 
seat  belonged  to  Ila  Kaminski,  a  pretty,  dark  haired  girl. 
Mark  flashed  her  a  devilish  wink.  Then  he  turned  back  to 
the  teacher  and  in  a  clear  voice  Mark  said,  "Fuck  you,  you 
fat  piece  a'  shit." 

All  of  the  students  gasped.  Mr.  Robbins  couldn't 
believe  what  he  had  heard.  He  threw  back  his  chair  and 
shot  to  his  feet.  His  eyes  were  bolted  to  Mark's  impish  face. 
"What  did  you  say?"  he  growled. 

Mark  casually  stood  up  and  folded  his  arms.  The  smirk 
was  still  there.  Again  he  looked  at  Ila  and  then  back  at  the 
teacher.  "You  heard  me,  you  lop-eared  bastard." 

With  that,  the  teacher  began  perspiring.  He  started  to 
take  off  his  suit  coat. 

"What  the  hell  do  you  think  you're  gonna  do?"  Mark 
asked  cockily. 
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"I'm  going  to  teach  you  some  old-fashioned  discipline, 
young  man,"  the  teacher  said,  trying  to  control  his  temper. 

"Oh  no  you're  not,"  Mark  said  softly  but  confidently. 

Mark  unfolded  his  arms  and  reached  into  his  red  plaid 
shirt  with  his  right  hand.  When  his  hand  reappeared,  it 
held  a  .45  caliber  pistol.  Mark  held  the  gun  straight  out 
from  his  body.  The  barrel  was  trained  on  Mr.  Robbins'  face. 
The  weapon's  gray  metal  glowed  softly  in  the  sunlight  that 
filtered  through  the  dirty  windows. 

Mark  pulled  the  trigger. 

The  bullet  ripped  open  the  right  side  of  Mr.  Robbins' 
neck.  Blood  spurted  out  onto  the  floor.  Skin  and  muscle 
dangled  down  from  the  wound  and  rested  on  the  teacher's 
saturated  shoulder.  The  blackboard  behind  him  was 
sprayed  with  crimson  droplets.  In  the  narrow  ledge  under 
the  blackboard  a  ragged  four  inch  hunk  of  flesh  lay  next  to 
a  worn  piece  of  chalk. 

The  class  applauded  and  anxiously  awaited  the  next 
shot.  Mr.  Robbins  stood  for  a  moment  and  then  crumpled 
onto  his  desk,  his  hands  clutching  his  neck. 

Mark  casually  walked  up  to  the  desk.  He  grabbed  Mr. 
Robbins'  collar  and  yanked  the  body  off  the  desk.  The 
teacher  sprawled  onto  the  floor  into  a  puddle  of  blood  that 
glistened  in  the  sunshine.  Mark  stood  over  the  body  with 
the  gun  held  carelessly  in  his  small  hand.  He  turned  to  the 
class  and  laughed. 

The  students  giggled  in  ecstasy  as  Mark  pointed  the 
pistol  down  at  the  twitching  body  and  fired  two  shots  point- 
blank  into  Mr.  Robbins'  groin. 

Mark  put  the  gun  back  inside  his  shirt.  He  then  strolled 
over  to  Ila's  desk,  gently  grasped  her  soft,  hairless  arm  and 
gingerly  helped  her  out  of  her  seat.  She  peered  alluringly 
into  his  eyes.  "Clint  Eastwood  couldn't  have  done  better," 
she  cooed. 

"I  know,"  he  stated  calmly. 

They  locked  arms  and  walked  out  of  the  room, 
oblivious  to  the  standing  ovation.  As  they  walked  down  the 
stark  hallway,  the  only  sound  was  their  heels  clicking  on 
the  cool  gray  floor. 
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"Amen,"  Mark's  lips  said  silently.  He  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  and  sat  back  onto  his  seat.  In  a  few  moments  the 
priest  appeared  with  one  altar  boy.  Mr.  Lund  looked  down 
the  pew  at  Mark.  "There  is  only  one  altar  boy.  Why  don't 
you  get  dressed  and  help  them  out?" 

Mark  said  nothing  but  dutifully  wiggled  his  way  out  of 
the  pew  past  his  older  brothers  and  his  father.  He 
genuflected  and  walked  stiffly  up  the  aisle.  When  he 
reached  the  front  of  the  church  he  genuflected  again, 
turned  to  his  left,  and  walked  past  the  people  in  the  front 
row  to  a  small  room  where  the  altar  boy  garments  were 
kept.  He  dressed  quickly  and  marched  out  to  the  altar. 
Again  he  genuflected.  He  turned  around  and  sat  on  one  of 
the  hard  wooden  chairs  which  were  supplied  for  idle  altar 
boys. 

The  mass  progressed  and  Mark  performed  his  duties 
with  perfection.  As  the  hosts  were  being  prepared,  the  altar 
boys  knelt  on  opposite  sides  of  the  altar.  The  other  boy 
watched  the  priest  intently.  Mark's  eyes  were  closed.  .  .  . 

The  sun  was  bright,  but  the  cool  spring  breeze  kept  the 
air  from  being  hot.  Mark  and  a  well-developed  girl  of  six¬ 
teen  strolled  through  a  field  of  soft  knee-high  grass. 

Mark  wore  a  navy  blue  sweater  and  gray  tweed  pants. 
The  collar  of  his  white  shirt  was  neatly  exposed  around  the 
neck  of  his  sweater.  His  shoes  were  scuffed  brown  wing-tips. 
Under  his  right  arm  he  carried  a  fluffy  blue  blanket.  Mark's 
left  arm  was  draped  across  the  girl's  slender  shoulders. 

The  girl's  golden  hair  blew  freely  about  her  shoulders 
and  brushed  against  Mark's  arm.  She  wore  a  low  cut  white 
cotton  dress  with  long  puffy  sleeves.  She  wore  no  shoes. 

"Mark?"  she  said. 

"Yes?"  he  answered. 

"Let's  stop." 

Mark  gazed  deeply  into  her  eyes.  "Just  a  little  bit 
farther,"  he  said  softly  and  with  great  sensitivity.  Then  he 
placed  a  tender  dry  kiss  on  her  tanned  forehead. 

They  walked  about  two  hundred  yards  more  to  a 
cluster  of  tall  pine  trees  by  the  shore  of  a  peaceful  blue 
lake. 
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"Here,"  Mark  said  as  he  motioned  to  a  grassy  knoll 
next  to  a  Blue  Spruce.  The  blanket  was  spread  out  and  the 
two  lay  down  on  their  sides  facing  each  other. 

The  girl  reached  over  and  brushed  her  soft  pink  fingers 
against  Mark's  warm  cheek.  "You're  ve-e-ery  cute,"  she 
said. 

Mark's  voice  was  soft  and  supple,  and  deeper  than 
usual.  "Jill,"  he  said. 

She  didn't  reply. 

"Jill  .  .  .  Jill,  you're  a  woman  and  I'm  a  man  — 

"You're  twelve." 

"Yeah,  but  ...  ah  ...  " 

"A  very  mature  twelve  though." 

The  girl  drew  Mark  on  top  of  her  as  she  rolled  over 
onto  her  back.  Her  lips  met  his  as  she  slowly  reached  down 
and  slid  her  hand  between  their  squirming  bodies.  With 
nimble  fingers  he  unbuttoned  his  pants  and  unzipped  his 
fly. 

Jill  began  to  slide  his  pants  off  when  a  shadow  fell  over 
Mark  and  herself.  Mark  didn't  notice  the  sudden  darken¬ 
ing. 

"Mark?"  a  voice  whispered. 

Mark  looked  up  to  see  a  man's  figure  looming  over 
him.  Jill  grunted  as  Mark  pushed  himself  off  of  her.  He 
jumped  to  his  feet,  but  after  several  steps  his  pants  slipped 
down  to  his  ankles  and  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Again  he  looked  up. 

Again  the  man  stood  above  him.  "Mark?"  he 
whispered. 

Mark  tried  to  breathe.  He  couldn't.  He  saw  a  man.  He 
saw  a  priest.  A  flash  of  color.  The  skin  of  his  head  seemed 
to  tighten.  A  man.  Color.  "Mark?" 

Mark  sucked  some  air  into  his  lungs.  "You  get  the  fuck 
away  from  me!" 

Mark's  eyes  quickly  focused  on  the  stunned  priest 
standing  above  him.  The  stunned  priest's  eyes  turned  away 
from  Mark  when  he  noticed  Mr.  Lund  striding  briskly  up 
the  aisle.  Throughout  the  church  shocked  worshipers  con¬ 
sulted  the  people  around  them  to  confirm  their  perceptions. 
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"Did  he  say,  'You  get  the  you-know-what  away  from 
me?',"  one  matron  asked  a  friend.  The  loose  skin  on  the 
second  lady's  neck  jiggled  as  she  nodded  open-mouthed. 

Mark  nervously  ran  his  sweaty  fingers  through  his  hair. 
"Jeezus  Ca-ri-i-i-st,  Jesus,"  he  thought,  "where  the  hell  are 
ya'  when  I  really  need  ya'?" 

Mr.  Lund  grabbed  Mark's  shoulders  and  yanked  him 
to  his  feet.  He  smacked  him  across  the  face  with  his  open 
palm,  but  Mark  didn't  cry.  Mrs.  Lund  did  though,  as  did 
Gwen.  Clyde  and  Rudy  rose  from  their  seats  and  bolted 
from  the  church.  Tina  couldn't  understand  what  all  of  the 
commotion  was  about.  She  hadn't  heard  Mark's  frantic 
scream  because  she  had  been  on  a  mental  date  of  her  own 
with  Owen  Freeberg,  her  current  heart-throb. 

Mr.  Lund  dragged  Mark  down  the  steps  from  the  altar 
and  out  the  little  gate  in  the  communion  rail.  Mark  tried  to 
genuflect  as  he  passed  the  first  pew,  but  his  effort  was 
thwarted  by  another  smack  from  one  of  those  long  arms. 

There  were  a  few  drops  of  blood  smeared  across 
Mark's  front  teeth.  Mr.  Lund  breathed  heavily  as  he  swept 
down  the  aisle. 

"Let's  go!"  Mr.  Lund  said  in  a  loud  disgusted  whisper 
as  he  reached  the  pew  where  Mrs.  Lund,  Gwen  and  Tina 
were  huddled. 

Clyde  and  Rudy  were  waiting  for  them  at  the  car.  Mr. 
Lund  unlocked  the  doors  and  threw  Mark  in  the  back  seat. 

The  Lund  family  was  almost  completely  silent  on  the 
way  home  from  church  on  this  particular  Sunday.  The  only 
words  were  spoken  by  Rudy,  who  said,  "I  still  can't  believe 

•  I  n 

it. 

On  the  way  home,  Mark  just  sat  there  in  the  Volvo  with 
his  altar  boy  garb  on  and  stared  out  the  window  with  a  faint 
smirk  on  his  face. 

Harry  Peurach 
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Vampires 


The  lamp  casts  a  full  moon  on  the  ceiling 
Coiled  snake  among  the  ashes  on  the  desk 
Stands  guard  as  we  face  each  other. 

Silent  shadows  on  empty  walls 
We  dance  eye  to  eye  — 

Your  transylvanian  eyes 

Green  pits  that  descend  to  a  black  hell 

And  I  follow  them  willingly, 

Craving  the  pomegranate. 

You  hold  my  face  between  two  claws 
(so  much  like  hands,  by  day!) 

The  blood  spurts  —  Lethean  rivulets 

Plunge  down  my  cheeks  —  warm  wine 

Curdles  in  the  crevices  of  parched,  parted  lips  — 

Choking  and  soothing,  flowing  over 
White  bodies,  white  sheets, 

And  these  cool  marble  claws 

Rock  and  cradle  me  in  the  snake's  light. 

Tongues  meet  —  swollen,  and  tasting  blood  — 
Man-eaters,  tangling,  touching  .  .  .  slow 
Circles.  Ritual  dances  performed, 
and  the  sacrifice  is  made. 

I  feel  you  swallow  and  suck  me  dry. 


Ellen  Lyons 
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Cat's  Cradle 


—  Osage  orange 

next  to  the  meta  sequoia , 

do  you  remember? 

in  a  diamond  web 

taut  between  upright  palms 

this  once  from  a  child's  memory, 

an  Apache  door 

opens  into  hard  green  fruits 

hanging  in  the  mellow  afternoon, 

autumn's  air  left  wisps  of  frost 

clinging  to  silent  movie  lips 

and  hovered  on  the  hillside 

above  the  railroad  tracks. 

fragile  crystals  penetrated 

the  clear  blue  sky, 

and  the  larches  wept. 


James  Von  Hendy 


Dr.  Fenn  and  the  Ides 
of  a  Feldspar  March 


"lunch,  men,  lunch!" 

Dr.  Fenn  heralds  from  the  icebox 
And  joins  the  caucus 
Of  white  shirts  on  the  lawn 
Afront  acres  of  feldspar 
Where  little  girls  roam 
In  a  mossy-toed  cotillion. 

"Don't  fall  you  leetle  girls" 

Fenn  thinks,  quite  certain 
Of  werewolves  on  the  moor 
Tiptoeing  to  the  sight  of  curls 
And  the  men  know  not  to  call 
Assured  they'd  run  as  before. 

Prostrate  in  the  scope  of  noon 
The  men  swallow  noiselessly 
Licking  the  milk  from  their 
Already  white  goatees. 

"Our  lunch  —  how  it  comes  and  goes 
How  silently  we  watch  it  come  and  go!" 
Fenn  thinks,  returning  to  his  stool 
Sitting  with  the  ides  he  wishes  brides 
Watching  little  girls  in  their  willful  strides 
Win  the  afternoon  for  skipping  school. 


Walter  Mitchell 
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Winter  Motifs 

Moon  shadows: 

Winter  ghosts  across 
Clean  white  naked 
Snow. 

Orion  stands  tall 
Against  the  frozen  sky, 
Haunting 
A  hungry  earth. 

Guilty  eyes 
Compassion  pleading 
As  squirrel 
Makes  his  getaway. 

An  empty  bottle  drops. 
Cold's  steel  fingers  clutch 
The  empty  hand  — 

The  frozen  soul. 

Trees'  branches  — 

A  thick  black  lace 
Cage  a  glowing  crystal 
Moon. 


Marc  T.  Schiavone 
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The  Grumper  Dog 


The  grumper 

dog  sniffs 

and  paws 

for  scraps 

of  chicken  salad 

or  mayonnaised  tuna 

in  the  lunch  room. 

His  red-rimmed 
eyes  searching 
for  food 
to  fill 

the  black  pits 
of  his  brown 
blotched  body. 

At  night,  though, 
the  grumper  dog 
escapes  from  the  rusted 
hunger  blade 
that  jabs 
at  his  stomach 
by  pondering 
at  the  blue-black 
night  speckled 
with  stars,  and 
dancing  with  the 
silver-grey  moonfish 
with  the  cobalt-blue  eyes. 


Greg  Ryan 
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The  Black  Abyss 


Inside  the 
molared  mouth 
of  the  beast 
with  the  black 
belly 

filled  with 

brown  beer, 

a  man 

with  a 

white  scar 

on  his  face 

clings  to  the  beast's 

sticky  pink  tonsil, 

wet  with  saliva, 

so  he  won't  be  sucked 

into  the 

beast's  black  abyss. 


Greg  Ryan 
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How  On  Earth  Do  We  Do  It? 


Considering  all  the  recent  beneficent  achievements  of  our 
time,  none  seem  to  me  as  astounding  as  the  simple  fact  that 
things  somehow  get  done.  Moonshots,  cancer  research, 
smiling  go-getters  on  the  cover  of  Time  —  all  these  things 
impress  me,  but  when  I  stop  to  think  of  the  thousands  of 
forces  at  work  that  cause  things  to  work,  my  mind  is 
boggled.  Could  there  be  a  central  headquarters  that 
oversees  all  the  intricacies  of  our  work-a-day  world? 
Washington,  Wall  Street,  Rockefeller  Center;  these  famous 
institutions  can  control  the  causes  and  effects  of  numerous 
chain  reactions,  yet  they  are  not  totally  responsible  for  the 
efficiency  that  puts  food  on  the  tables,  clothes  on  the  backs, 
and  smiles  on  the  faces.  I  have  been  searching  diligently 
for  a  small  room  from  which  all  the  affairs  of  the  world  are 
coordinated,  but  as  of  yet  I  have  not  discovered  it.  But 
perhaps  there  could  exist,  on  a  deserted  archipelago  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic,  a  graying  recluse  with  a  club  foot 
who  surveys  a  gigantic  computer  terminal  with  close-circuit 
communication  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  In  this  as-of-now- 
undiscovered  main  office,  our  omnipotent  hermit  supervises 
the  solving  of  all  life's  minor  crises. 

"Trouble  with  Juan  Suarez's  frost-bitten  asparagus 
plants  in  Uruguay?  Don't  panic,  can  fix."  A  few  pushed 
buttons  later  the  Controller  has  arranged  for  Juan  to  sell  his 
decrepit  farm  to  Mr.  H.  Glen  Plaid,  a  Hollywood  producer 
looking  for  a  suitable  location  to  shoot  his  upcoming  "Ashes 
in  the  Vegetable  Garden."  The  crafty  wizard  pulls  another 
lever,  and  through  a  puff  of  smoke  we  see  Juan's  second 
daughter  landing  a  job  as  Mr.  Plaid's  administrative  assis¬ 
tant.  What's  this?  A  technical  delay  in  the  launching  of  the 
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new  Soviet  rocketship,  Spastik  II,  to  Venus?  No  problem.  By 
a  quick  scan  of  the  globe,  the  magician  locates  the  one 
engineer  who  can  fix  the  faulty  equipment  washing  cars  in 
Budapest.  He  is  whisked  back  to  Vladivostock,  repairs  the 
rocket,  and  receives  a  ticker-tape  parade  and  an  overly- 
generous  bear  hug  from  the  Politboro  members. 

Unfortunately  this  Invisible  Hand,  steadfastly  guiding 
the  conduct  of  the  world,  has  remained  invisible  to  me, 
except  in  my  dreams.  I  sadly  admit  that  I  have  not 
uncovered  the  master  plan,  not  even  a  blueprint,  yet  I 
observe  the  complexities  of  modern  day  life  as  if  such  a 
monitoring  device  were  in  operation.  How  else  can  one 
explain  that  most  things  get  done  or,  if  not,  something  more 
beneficial  is  substituted.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  mere  trust 
and  interdependence  can  account  for  the  inexplicable 
workings  of  daily  life,  yet  in  the  absence  of  an  omnipotent 
manipulator,  trust  in  one's  neighbor  does  seem  to  be  the 
cause  of  everything  that  happens.  Even  terror  stricken 
phobiaphobiacs,  armed  to  the  teeth  with  guns  and 
padlocked  key  chains  do  not  realize  what  Good  Samaritans 
they  are.  No  matter  how  misanthropic  they  claim  to  be,  they 
must  earn  a  living,  buy  shoes,  and  go  on  vacations,  all  of 
which  allows  employers,  shoe  clerks,  and  hotel  keepers  to 
earn  a  living,  buy  shoes,  and  go  on  vacations.  This  never- 
ending  cycle  of  interdependence  intersects  countless  other 
circles  (vicious  or  no),  and  the  aggregate  spheroid  con¬ 
tinues  for  better  or  worse  its  365  day  rotation  around  the 
sun. 

This  is  where  the  problems  arise.  Most  people  have  no 
trouble  accepting  the  'for  better'  part;  they  will  gladly  trust 
the  Parcel  Post  Service  so  long  as  it  delivers  the  new  lamp 
shades  from  Bloomingdale's  by  next  Thursday,  as 
requested.  If  the  brown  package  should  contain  Chinese 
egg  beaters,  however,  some  customers  threaten  to  take  the 
department  store  to  the  Supreme  Court.  "I  was  going  to 
have  an  important  dinner  party  and  was  counting  on  those 
lampshades.  I  spent  two  days  and  lots  of  energy  finding 
ones  that  would  go  with  the  decor.  Now  my  party  is  ruined, 
with  those  stupid  egg  beaters.  You'll  be  hearing  from  my 
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lawyers  on  Monday!"  This  type  of  ugly  scene  could  be 
avoided  in  the  future,  if  people  could  learn  to  accept 
occasional  inconveniences,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
things  accomplished  are  taken  for  granted.  So  what  if  the 
lampshades  weren't  delivered.  Serve  Mandarin  omelettes 
on  the  pantry  floor  by  candlelight.  Even  if  the  innovation 
doesn't  impress  everybody,  and  there  are  no  return 
invitations,  at  least  the  cook  would  be  using  her  creative 
spirit,  which  has  been  stifled  by  too  much  television. 

"All  this  preaching  about  accepting  one's  destiny  is 
fine,"  some  might  argue.  "But  isn't  it  a  bit  simplistic?  I 
mean,  look  at  my  depressing  situation:  baby  needs  a  new 
pair  of  orthopedic  shoes;  my  son  has  joined  the  'Marxist  - 
Capitalists  for  Decent  Patio  Furniture'  party;  the  new  plant 
just  burned  down;  blah  blah  ...  If  I  let  everyone  walk  over 
me,  as  you  seem  to  advocate,  I  might  as  well  just  end  it  all 
now." 

Of  course  I  would  not  foolishly  open  my  doors  to  the 
entire  neighborhood,  or  invite  Attila  the  Hun  to  lunch.  But 
when  I  notice  the  generally  favorable  circumstances  and 
opportunities  that  life  offers  me,  I  am  not  about  to  slash  my 
wrists  because  one  or  two  Visigoths  sneak  in  occasionally 
through  the  back  door.  Usually  I  can  place  the  barbarians 
on  the  next  boat  to  Macedonia,  but  if  not,  well,  some  good 
will  come  of  the  visit,  even  if  that  good  is  merely  chalking 
up  a  new  experience  on  the  blackboard. 

Naturally  my  indefatigable  optimism  has  upset  several 
of  my  closest  peers,  who  claim  that  I  cannot  relate  to  their 
personal  problems,  and  that  I  merely  try  to  brush  off  nasty 
situations  with  a  false  cheeriness.  That  is  not  the  case  at  all, 
but  I  am  not  able  to  convince  my  analyst.  He  is  accustomed 
to  dejected  patients  who,  by  the  end  of  the  session,  are 
biting  their  nails  and  chewing  the  carpet  out  of  desperation. 
My  doctor  claims  that  I  am  escaping  reality  by  not  admit¬ 
ting  that  everything  in  life  goes  on  as  smoothly  as  I  believe. 
He  has  stuffed  me  with  Valium  and  other  depressants,  in 
the  hope  that  I  will  feel  beseiged  and  downtrodden  with 
insoluble  problems.  I  try  to  tell  him  that  my  outlook  is  the 
healthiest,  and  that  because  other  people  cannot  under- 
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stand  it,  they  dismiss  me  as  an  eccentric.  However,  my  doc¬ 
tor  is  attempting  to  make  me  conform  to  all  the  other 
melancholic  pessimists,  whom  he  considers  the  norm  (after 
all,  they  are  the  only  type  of  people  he  sees  all  day).  Some 
of  his  inducements  to  depression  are  ingenious,  yet  still  they 
do  not  dissuade  me. 

"Didn't  the  cancellation  of  your  ski  trip  to  Vermont 
upset  you  just  a  little,  and  don't  try  to  tell  me  that  when  you 
fiancee,  Janis,  ran  off  with  that  philosophy  teaching  fellow 
you  weren't  a  bit  disturbed?"  Frankly,  I  was  talked  into  the 
ski  trip  during  spring  vacation,  and  when  our  reservations 
were  cancelled,  I  simply  looked  into  the  Bahamas.  Anyway, 
I  hear  the  snow  is  not  too  good  this  year.  As  for  Janis,  her 
neuroses  were  getting  a  bit  too  much  for  me.  When  she 
eloped  with  Kierkegaard,  I  was  genuinely  relieved.  His 
specialty  is  existentialism,  so  I  am  sure  that  he  will  be  better 
equipped  to  deal  with  her  angst-ridden  moods  than  I  ever 
was. 

I  am  trying  to  convince  my  analyst  that  an  occasional 
upset  in  one's  routine  is  no  reason  to  forget  the  majority  of 
benefits  that  fortune  bestows.  Even  a  run  of  ill  luck 
sometimes  produces  a  good  outcome.  Look  at  Beethoven.  If 
he  hadn't  had  the  obliging  sportsmanship  to  become  deaf 
in  his  later  years,  the  world  might  never  have  known  the 
Ninth  Symphony.  Perhaps  he  could  have  written  it  if  he 
had  not  lost  his  hearing,  or  if  he  had  become  arthritic 
instead  of  deaf,  but  it  appears  that  out  of  his  struggle  with 
deafness,  he  created  that  musical  wonder.  Would  modern 
day  pessimists  who  cry  against  the  injustices  of  life  want 
Beethoven  to  have  had  perfect  ears  and  all  his  bills  paid  if 
it  meant  no  Ninth? 

After  this  question,  my  doctor  resigned  last  week  as  my 
analyst,  claiming  he  could  do  absolutely  nothing  to  "cure" 
me.  "If  you  never  want  to  become  depressed  is  fine,"  he 
said,  "but  don't  be  surprised  if  you  have  numerous  anx¬ 
ieties  later  on  in  life."  I  told  him  not  to  worry.  Nothing  ever 
surprises  me,  and  anxiety  is  merely  a  figure  of  speech. 

Nicholas  Morris 
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Last  Minute  Effigy 

he  stands  alone 

Eyes  shifting  from  one  to  another 
back  to  the  original  one, 

Hair  covering  his  ears, 

his  eyebrows 

Until  at  last 

he  clears  his  throat 

allows  his  eyes  to  well  with  tears 

and  cries 

leaning  over  the  podium  accusingly. 
Your  description,  he  demands, 
be  accurate. 

Your  attitude,  uncomfortable. 


Cheryl  McGillivray 
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To  a  Woman  of  this  Generation 

An  act  of  grace,  you  insist  upon  reminding  me  — 

your  love  not  quite  real  enough 

dripping  down  the  edges, 

drying  hard,  sticking  in  the  corners 

like  this  morning's  poached  egg  in  the  cup. 

The  afternoons  of  summer 

we  spent  indoors  in  small  over-crowded  restaurants 
silently  hoping  it  would  rain. 

We  would  so  knowledgeably  speak  of 
Women  and  men 

dismissing  (or  only  parenthetically  including) 

our  own  encounters 

with  the  rest  of  the  species. 

We  laughed  more  then 

in  our  days  of  perturbed  seriousness; 

I  think  we  just  stayed  drunk  more 
imagining  September  would  never  arrive, 
you  would  never  have  to  work, 

I  would  never  go  off  to  school. 

And  now,  in  the  middle  of  quite  possibly 
the  coldest  winter  in  years, 

I  ache  to  share  the  fine  lines  of  your  face 
set  against  the  imaginary  rain. 


Cheryl  McGillivray 
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Through  the  fear-bank  chill  of  morning, 

Head  turned  forever  on  the  right  shoulder, 

He  stumbles  exhaling  truncated  bodies  of  steam. 

Eyes  a-gog  in  his  stubble-red  face  topped 
With  hair  blown  ragged-rickshaw. 

Hands  pocketed,  hidden  like  little  rodents. 

His  coat  the  corduroy  relic  of  someone  gone. 

It  is  tied  closed  with  the  shoestrings  of  tennis  shoes. 

He  shuffles  on  shoes  attached  like  wooden  blocks 
To  his  bony  crumbum  legs.  Moving  slowly. 

Past  the  fogged  windows  of  the  laundromat, 

Past  the  pizza  house,  the  donut  shop,  the  fire  station. 

He  crosses  the  lower  streets  of  Beacon  Hill  where 
They  empty  onto  Cambridge,  stark  and  gaunt 
As  the  lights  change.  Taxis  sound  their  horns 
And  drive  through  red  lights  en  route  to  noontime. 

Outside  the  door  of  a  nondescript  bar 
The  homosexuals  gather  unashamedly. 

They  feed  him  with  handouts  and  offer  up 
A  daily  pint  of  sundown.  He  seldom  strays 
Far  from  this  source  of  nourishment  and  oblivion. 

Only  on  his  better  days  does  he  take  the  transit 
To  Harvard  Square,  to  stand  among  the  crowd  and  stare 
At  the  musicians,  magicians,  and  clowns. 
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Given  to  fits  of  coughing,  fits  of  spasms  in 
The  neck  that  cause  his  head  to  lurch. 

Bottom  jaw  protruding,  mouth  gaping  as  though 
He  has  just  received  the  news,  the  bad  news. 

He  holds  out  his  hand  as  someone  passes, 

And  then  stands  looking  at  his  hand 
Wondering,  "Is  it  mine?  Has  it  always 
Been  there?  It  looks  so  .  .  .  small." 

Crossing  the  footbridge  to  the  Charles, 

To  sit  on  a  bench  in  the  evening  chill. 

Looking  over  the  water,  to  be  lost  in 

The  lights  of  the  far  shore,  as  in  summer 

He  used  to  watch  the  sailboats  without  focusing, 

Until  his  thoughts  would  drift  as  though  they  too 
Had  surrendered  to  the  wind  and  water. 

As  thoughtless  and  as  serene  as  the  breeze  .  .  . 

The  endless  traffic  on  Storrow  Drive. 

The  Rapid  Transit  crossing  Longfellow  Bridge. 

The  sirens  of  rescue  units  periodically 
Slicing  the  night  into  slivers.  Mass  General 
Listens  for  them  like  a  mother  for  her  children. 

The  roar  of  fire  engines  backing  into  the  station. 
Skytowers,  the  mountains  of  architects,  rising 
From  the  streets,  a  majestic  maze. 

The  Wind  shouts  its  winter  message  into 
The  ears  of  The  Night  with  a  blast. 

The  Night  harbors  the  dread,  spiny 
Cold  within  its  awesome  darkness. 

The  jagged  Cold  strikes  at  the 

Boundary  of  Life,  warm  skin,  easily  pierced. 

A  man  on  a  bench,  in  the  city,  his  smallish  whispers, 
Half-frozen,  clinging  to  his  beard  like  candy. 


Drexel  Ace 
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Withered  Laughter 

the  fallen  tree  jutted 

into  the  silent  lake 

timid  summer  leaves  clung 

to  intact  branches  on  the  shore. 

directed  mockery  to  bleached 

cracked  branches.  empty  twigs. 

their  tone  would  change 
as  surely  as  shifting  moonlight 
touched  the  barren  branches, 
water  caressed  half-sunken  roots, 
circlets  were  formed  by  raindrops, 
and  the  advent  of  an  early  frost; 
orange,  red,  gold, 
flushed,  they'd  walk  on  water 
ignorant  of  the  cold, 
and  withered  brown,  the  moon 
through  empty  branches  would  chide 
the  last  brittle  scraps. 


James  Von  Hendy 
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Why  I  laughed  during  the  waltz 

For  a  while,  studying  the  ashtray, 

I  silently  composed  notes 

Which  would  have  been  more  accurate, 

But  the  faces  behind  the  woodwinds, 
in  contortions,  made  me  smile 
And  the  strangers  discussing 
The  physics  of  Music 
So  Seriously 

Below  the  harmonious  and  discording  bass 

Were  so  smugly  off-key 

That  delight  at  being  frivolous 

Exploded  my  tongue 

And  I  had  to  laugh  out  loud. 


Pat  Duffy 
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The  Susquehanna  River  flooded  one  summer 
while  I  was  gone 

And  when  I  got  back  everything  was  dry 
Only  branches  and  tree  trunks  hanging  from  the 
drawbridge  bottom 
And  Huckleberry  fishing  as  usual 

Thirty-five  feet  of  water  and  the  marks  still 
there 

One  man  drowned  on  Main  Street 

And  the  frogs  talking  like  it  never  happened 


anonymous 
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Mother 

Mother,  our  souls  look  from  the  same  eyes 

Uneasy  calm,  like  weather  that  cannot  make  up  its  mind 

Reflecting  generations  of  rage  and  Celtic  sorrow  — 

Handed  down,  mother  to  daughter,  our  heirloom  jewels; 
Passion  shone  through  amber  bottles  and  misty  dawns  — 
Mother,  our  souls  look  from  the  same  eyes. 

We  love,  like  sisters  —  we  hate,  like  rivals.  We  turn  away 
Only  to  turn  back,  startled  to  see  ourselves  in  each  other 
Reflecting  generations  of  rage  and  Celtic  sorrow. 

On  a  castle  wall  in  Cork  a  tapestry  tells  our  story 
In  threads  of  stale  beer,  curses,  screams,  and  prayers  — 
Mother,  our  souls  look  from  the  same  eyes 

And  then  look  away,  denying  the  history 
of  passion  and  pain 

Etching  discontent  in  a  notebook  with  our  hearts  in  our  eyes 
Reflecting  generations  of  rage  and  Celtic  sorrow. 

We  bear  the  same  name  —  carved  into  family  gravestones 
And  into  us,  an  ancient  blessing  and  an  ancient  curse. 
Mother,  our  souls  look  from  the  same  eyes 
Reflecting  generations  of  rage  and  Celtic  sorrow. 

Ellen  Lyons 
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In  giving  the  madonna 
I  broke  my  heart 
like 

a  cracked  de  milo 

Alone  isolation  is  different 
from  a  chosen  one 
I've  had  to  hunt  my  own 
survival 

Caravans  and  pilgrims  journey 
to  mecca  and  the  silver  beast 
passersby  linger 

while  I  speed 
innuendoes  and  retrospect 
remnants  of  first  life 
wish  I  hadn't  turned 
light 

It  made  the  shadows  disappear 
overcrowded  epiphanies 
switchbox  turns  off 

just  like  madonna 


Donna  Dahrouge 
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The  wolves  are  on  the  snow  again, 

Wolves  running  gray, 

Running  moonlighted  under  black  boughs  of  pine 
That  fuse  together, 

Silent  and  gray, 

The  sparkling  snow  parting  beneath  them, 

Smoothly  through  the  stark  whites  and  shadows, 
and  with  them; 

Furrows  behind,  silent  but  for  wolvish  breath 
And  the  snow  parting  sliding, 

Animal  plans  in  view 

Under  the  black  crystal  air  and  the  moon. 

Robert  P.  Mandino 
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Justice 

The  wind  was  heavy.  He  wore  a  hooded  coat,  the  thick 
sleeves  held  his  arms  quiet  and  doubled.  They  did  not 
twitch  nervously  as  he  walked.  He  looked  at  his  feet  pleased 
to  notice  the  boots  that  protected  against  the  rain  or  snow. 
Water  hung  from  a  street  lamp  like  icicles  and  even  his 
own  feet  poured  out  on  the  sidewalk  like  something  spilled. 
Already  past  ten  but  the  intern's  shift  would  not  end  until 
eleven.  He  had  time.  He  stopped  huddling  against  a  drug 
store  window,  trying  to  light  an  already  ruined  cigarette.  In 
fury  he  ground  it  under  his  left  heel.  The  passing  car  lights 
annoyed  him.  They  sought  his  eyes.  He  continued  to  walk. 

He  knew  the  parking  lot  of  the  hospital.  It  clung  angri¬ 
ly  to  a  hill;  the  cars  flung  at  crazy  angles,  the  lights  all 
terrorized  by  little  boys  with  rocks.  It  was  always  dark.  The 
doorway  to  the  emergency  room  was  under  construction. 
Planks.  Sawhorses,  broken  glass.  Ugly.  The  tall  boy  or 
young  man  moved  into  observation  of  the  one  unmutilated 
window.  A  woman  in  green  sat  at  a  desk,  sometimes  she 
typed,  sometimes  she  looked  out  the  window.  He  knew  she 
could  not  see  him. 

The  tall  boy  or  young  man  watched  her  without  much 
interest.  He  waited  to  see  the  intern's  accustomed  stop  at 
the  desk. 
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The  intern's  name  was  Brian  Wilson.  The  boy  knew  the 
name,  had  written  several  letters  to  the  name,  each  one 
typed  and  then  signed  formally. 

You  have  violated  the  sanctity  of  my  body!  (The 
tube.  Wilson  had  shoved  it  into  his  body  so  that  doc¬ 
tors  could  come  and  peer  into  his  illness.  Hours 
passed,  stomach  down  on  a  hospital  bed,  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  intrusion  hugging  the  inside  of  his  intestines, 
opening  him  to  the  violence  of  eyes.) 

You  have  violated  the  sanctity  of  my  Body.  No  one 
can  take  away  control  of  my  Person.  You  must  suffer 
for  it. 

The  boy  stood  in  the  streaming  water,  brushing  it  like 
light  snow  off  his  coat.  He  imagined  the  intern  reading  his 
letters,  secretly  afraid  behind  the  walls  of  his  oh-so-snug 
hospital.  The  boy  laughed.  Then  he  wondered:  had  the; 
intern  regretted  that  forcing  of  a  plastic  invader  into  the 
boys  private  disease?  No.  The  intern  was  at  the  desk  now. 
He  stood  chatting  with  the  green  receptionist,  making  jokes. 

The  boy  drew  back  into  the  parking  lot.  He  waited, 
leaning  carefully  against  a  Chevy.  "I  can  see  him.  I  can 
see  the  Bastard."  A  door  opened.  Feet  moved  onto  the  tar, 
crunched  on  the  broken  window.  A  woman  smiled  good¬ 
night,  fingers  tapped  the  glass.  The  skinny  legs  against  the 
car  door  shivered.  Nerves,  anger,  wrath  ruptured  in  his 
stomach.  The  bile  rose  into  his  mouth. 

The  intern  whistled  as  he  walked  by  the  Chevy,  smiling 
at  a  tall  thin  young  man  who  seemed  nervous.  Probably  a 
drunk.  "Hi,  Pal,  cold  night  to  be  waiting  outside,"  he  called 
good  naturedly  to  a  boy  or  young  man  he  did  not 
recognize.  He  walked  past. 

"The  Bastard,  the  bastard."  Bile  mixed  with  vomit  and 
tears.  The  legs  folded,  shattered  against  the  tires.  The  boy 
hugged  his  own  knees  with  his  long  thin  arms.  Turning  and 
twisting  he  fell  spinning  on  the  ground. 

Sometimes  later  he  walked  slowly  home  carefully 
regulating  his  facial  muscle  to  show  only  anger. 


Pat  Duffy 
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Well— bailing 

from  the  mist  valley  of  morning  we  come, 

two  men,  two  boys,  in  the  dew-beaded  grass, 

slipping  from  the  folds  of  fog  like  sheep  in  the  low  pasture. 

we  come,  climbing  a  drain-bed  of  rocks  on  the  hill, 

dry  hands  on  dry  stones  sloping  in  the  cold  sunlight  — 

past  daisies,  buttercups,  and  blackberry  brambles; 

the  footprints  of  deer  at  their  stubborn  roots 

crowd  the  pipeline  leaning  toward  the  old  gas  well. 

here,  in  the  high  hilled  field  left  unfenced, 
overgrown  behind  a  curtain  of  woods, 
some  solitary  shard  of  metal  stabs  the  rutted  field; 
rust  brown  pipes,  cables,  shaft  choke 
the  abundant  weeds  — 

here,  the  boys  carefree  play  while  the  men  pause  to  watch, 
clutching  the  fulvous  tractor  welded  by  the  years 
to  the  ground,  the  stones,  the  weeds,  pipes,  rigging, 
unmoved. 

resting  under  the  umbrella  of  wires 
in  the  shadow  of  the  pitched  upright  shaft, 
at  bailing  time,  the  boys  having  played 
at  the  "warship's  mast" 
and  listed  leeward  into  the  billows  of  fog, 
chase  the  morning's  first  butterfly  down  the  meadow, 
the  men  hear  their  laughs  fade  in  eager  awaiting, 
fire  the  keen  edge  of  morning  with  dry  pistons'  groans 
that  motor  the  bail's  winch,  driving  the  mute  steel  deep. 
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down,  through  the  high  rutted  altar  of  earth, 
the  tall  grass  no  longer  bowed  in  prayer, 
the  field  incensed  with  daisies,  buttercups,  and  black¬ 
berries; 

deep  drives  the  bail  into  the  black  wound  of  the  earth, 
come  to  the  cold  water  seepage  of  her  dark  womb 
to  suckle  at  the  field's  weeds'  roots'  draughts  beyond  reach, 
drawn  sunward  by  the  mute  steel,  the  cold  flows  uncaped 
spill  over  the  flat  stones  suppliant  in  the  morning  sun 
torrent  down  the  meadow,  down  the  drain-bed  of  rocks 
sweeping  toads'  clutches  of  sunhot  rocks  past  boys'  cheers 
blackberries  footprints  of  deer  wisps  of  rolling  fog 
rush  of  the  curtain  of  woods  shadows  flash 
into  the  low  pasture  through  the  folds  of  sheep 
come  to  drink 

in  the  valley's  stream,  now  from  the  wave  of  sunlit  draughts 
beyond  reach. 

at  the  foot  of  the  brambles  the  boys  play, 
shouting  until  the  noon  pull  of  the  winch 
brings  the  brimming  long  pipes  upward  to  the 
sunwarmed  hill¬ 
side, 

where  weary,  the  men  lay  them  against  the  wet  rocks; 
the  last  water  trickles  between  stones  in  silence, 
the  boys  wonder  at  the  sudden  heat  of  day; 
from  the  shaded  bank  a  toad  emerges  to  bask. 

James  Von  Hendy 
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Heidegger's  Nonaesthetics 


Heidegger's  aesthetics  at  their  core  are  profound  doctrines 
of  being.  He  rejects  traditional  theories  of  beauty  that  tend 
to  view  the  artwork  as  an  object  whose  purpose  is  to  excite 
a  state  in  the  perceiver.  In  his  essay,  "The  Origin  of  the 
Work  of  Art,"  Heidegger  discusses  the  thingly  character  of 
the  work,  the  truth  of  the  work,  and  the  relationship 
between  truth  and  art.  Already,  one  finds  difficulty  in 
speaking  about  Heidegger  for  he  does  not  consider 
relationships  as  much  as  intimacies.  Heidegger's  essay  is  a 
challenge  to  enter  into  art  as  art,  in  its  essential  being. 
Using  his  characteristic  circular  argument,  Heidegger 
works  his  way  through  the  artwork  as  thing  to  the  work  as 
disclosure  of  being,  raising  questions  about  the  truth  of 
being,  the  connection  between  philosophy  and  poetry,  and 
the  problem  of  language. 

In  the  epilogue  to  the  essay,  Heidegger  commends 
Hegel's  "Philosophy  of  Fine  Art"  as  "the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  reflection  on  the  nature  of  art  that  the  West  possesses"1 
because  it  springs  from  metaphysics.  Hegel  was  opposed  to 
those  who  dismiss  art  lightly  as  pleasure  and  view  it  as  a 
world  of  mere  appearances.  He  was  opposed  to  those  who 
make  it  the  handmaiden  of  morality  or  religion.  According 
to  Hegel,  art  can  express  the  inner  significance  of 
appearance  and  can  reveal  a  higher  reality  but  it  is 
foremost,  an  autonomous  activity.2  Hegel  and  Heidegger 
are  in  accordance  in  giving  poetry  a  privileged  position  in 
the  domain  of  the  arts.  Hegel  considers  poetry  the  most 
inwardly  directed,  freest  and  most  spiritual  of  the  arts. 
Heidegger  does  not  speak  in  these  terms  (he  considers 
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poetry  as  the  saga  of  unconcealment  of  what  is)  but  is  akin 
to  the  spirit  of  inner  space  and  dwelling.  Hegel  says: 

Poetry  is  the  universal  art  of  the  mind  which  has  become 
free  in  its  own  nature,  and  which  is  not  tied  to  find  its 
realization  in  external  sensuous  matter,  but  expatiates 
exclusively  in  the  inner  space  and  inner  time  of  the  ideas 
and  feelings.  Yet  just  in  this  its  highest  phase  art  ends  by 
transcending  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  abandons  the  medium 
of  a  harmonious  embodiment  of  mind  in  sensuous  form, 
and  passes  from  the  poetry  of  imagination  into  the  prose 
of  thought.3 

Heidegger's  theory  rarely  makes  reference  to  the  sensual 
apprehension  and  transformation  of  art.  Rather,  he  goes 
directly  to  the  source  of  its  essence:  the  becoming  and 
happening  in  truth.  Heidegger  assigns  to  art  a  supreme  role 
in  human  experience.  There  are  a  number  of  ways  in 
which  truth  establishes  itself  including  political  creation, 
religion,  sacrifice  and  thinking  but  art  is  the  origin  of  the 
establishment  of  truth  and  the  origin  of  the  story  of  a 
people.4 

"The  Origin  of  the  Work  of  Art"  is  a  suggestion  (for 
Heidegger  is  concerned  with  questions  rather  than  answers) 
about  the  essence  of  art  in  terms  of  being  and  truth.  Art  is 
the  way  in  which  truth  comes  to  "happen"  and  "be"  in  the 
"real"  world.  The  origin  of  the  work  is  not  the  artist  but 
both  the  artist  and  the  work  derive  from  art.  Heidegger 
examines  the  essence  of  the  artwork  as  thing.  Holding  that 
the  basis  of  thinking  is  asking  questions,  Heidegger  asks: 
Just  what  is  a  thing  such  that  artworks  possess  the  "thingly" 
characteristic?  He  points  out  that  the  prevailing  thing- 
concepts  cloud  the  way  toward  the  being  of  the  thing.5 

The  concept  of  the  thing  as  bearer  of  its  characteristics 
doesn't  get  to  the  core,  its  self-repose.  In  the  notion  of  thing 
as  the  unity  of  sensuous  manifold,  it  is  too  close  to  the  body. 
In  these  two  concepts,  the  thing  vanishes.  The  idea  of  thing 
as  formed  matter  that  solicits  us  by  its  appearance  is  also 
inadequate.  This  is  one  of  Heidegger's  strongest  objections 
to  theories  of  aesthetics.  "The  distinction  of  matter  and  form 
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is  the  conceptual  scheme  used  in  the  greatest  variety  of 
ways  for  all  art  theory  and  aesthetics."6  According  to 
Heidegger,  forms  and  content  are  all  inclusive  concepts  that 
can  be  used  to  talk  about  anything.  These  three  ideas  are 
an  encroachment  upon  the  being  of  the  thing.  They  can 
apply  to  thing,  equipment  and  work.  They  obstruct  the  way 
toward  the  thingly  character  of  the  thing  as  well  as  the 
equipmental  character  of  equipment  and  the  workly 
character  of  work.  Heidegger  says  that  one  must  know 
these  theories  in  order  to  note  their  source  and  unlimited 
presumption. 

To  illustrate  his  point,  Heidegger  chooses  a  painting  of 
peasant  shoes  by  Vincent  Van  Gogh.  For  Heidegger,  the 
"mere"  peasant  shoes  embody  more  than  their  own  mun¬ 
dane  form.  "They  appear  to  project  and  secure  the 
existence  of  the  peasant  as  well."7  The  shoes  that  speak  of 
the  toil  of  the  laborer  are  equipmental  things  whose  being 
is  serviceability.  Van  Gogh's  painting  spoke  and  disclosed 
the  "actual  nature"  of  the  shoes:  the  being  of  things  in  the 
fixity  of  a  work.  The  painting  proclaimed  the  truth  of  what 
is  in  a  bounded,  artistic  setting.8  In  one  of  his  most  poetic 
passages  Heidegger  describes  the  shoes  whose  service  rest 
in  reliability. 


From  the  dark  opening  of  the  worn  insides  of  the  shoes 
the  toilsome  tread  of  the  worker  stands  forth.  In  the  stiffly 
solid  heaviness  of  the  shoes  there  is  the  accumulated 
tenacity  of  her  slow  trudge  through  the  far-spreading  and 
ever-uniform  furrows  of  the  field,  swept  by  the  raw  wind. 
On  the  leather  there  lies  the  dampness  and  saturation  of 
the  soil.  Under  the  soles  there  slides  the  loneliness  of  the 
field-path  as  the  evening  declines.  In  the  shoes  there 
vibrates  the  silent  call  of  the  earth,  its  quiet  gift  of  the 
ripening  corn  and  its  enigmatic  self-refusal  in  the  fallow 
desolation  of  the  wintry  field.  This  equipment  is  pervaded 
by  uncomplaining  anxiety  about  the  certainty  of  bread, 
the  wordless  joy  of  having  once  more  withstood  want,  the 
trembling  before  the  advent  of  birth  and  shivering  at  the 
surrounding  menace  of  death. 
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The  art-work  told  us  what  shoes  are  in  truth.  It  would  be 
the  worst  self-deception  if  we  were  to  think  that  our 
description,  as  a  subjective  action,  first  imagined 
everything  thus  and  then  projected  it  into  the  painting.  If 
anything  is  questionable  here,  it  is  rather  that  we 
experienced  too  little  in  contact  with  the  work  and  that  we 
expressed  the  experience  too  crudely  and  too  literally.9 

Heidegger's  caution  is  one  that  he  observes  in  his  own 
writing.  The  success  of  Heidegger  is  that  he  never  expresses 
his  ideas  too  crudely,  which  is  why  one  cannot  always  pin 
him  down.  He  would  rather  use  ambiguous  and  poetic 
words  to  underscore  the  notion  of  fullness  and  light  of 
being. 

The  painting  disclosed  the  shoes  in  truth.  Something 
that  'is'  comes  to  stand  in  the  work  in  the  light  of  its  being. 
The  work  is  not  the  reproduction  of  reality  but  of  the 
universal  essence  of  things.  What  is  at  work  in  the  work, 
Heidegger  asks.  The  disclosure  of  what  'is'  in  its  being.10 
Heidegger  concludes  that  the  thingly  substructure  does  not 
belong  to  the  work  as  the  proximal  reality.  "Art  is  the 
setting-itself-into-work  of  truth."11 

According  to  Heidegger,  the  work  exists  on  the  two 
levels  of  earth  and  world.  The  earth  is  the  existing  reality  of 
the  work  of  art  such  as  the  paint,  stone,  or  words,  and  the 
world  is  the  being  of  existing  reality:  the  context  of  higher 
relationships  that  gives  meaning  to  the  work.  The  earth  is 
the  ever  concealed  and  withdrawn  while  the  world  is  the 
open.  It  resists  all  attempts  to  uncover  its  inner  character. 
The  earth  must  be  made  "apparent"  —  set  forth  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  being  (known  as  the  world  that  enables  the  earth  to 
'be').  As  the  world  does  this,  the  earth  serves  to  anchor, 
secure  and  protect  the  world.  World  and  earth  work 
together  to  set  forth  the  "truth  of  what  is."  This  effort  is  a 
struggle  in  which  each  attempts  to  assert  itself  in  the  work. 
The  earth  tries  to  draw  the  world  in  while  the  world  tries  to 
surmount  the  hidden  earth.  The  struggle,  which  causes 
truth  to  emerge,  is  never  completely  resolved  but  is 
established  within  the  design  of  the  work.  The  work  is  the 
center  in  which  the  truth  of  what  is  may  happen.12 
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World  and  earth  interact  in  a  dialectical  way.  "The 
world,  the  open  and  unhidden  realm,  can  be  seen  as  an 
open  and  unhidden  realm  only  if  it  is  based  on  a  closed, 
hidden  realm  which  it  then  can  bring  out  in  the  open.  And 
the  earth,  the  concealed  and  self-hidden  realm,  can  be 
seen  as  a  concealed  and  self-hidden  realm  only  if  it  is 
placed  in  an  unhidden  realm  which  can  then  bring  it  out  in 
the  open."13  The  world  can  only  be  world  if  it  is  contrasted 
with  earth  and  the  earth  can  only  be  earth  if  it  is  revealed 
as  such  by  world.  The  unhidden  and  hidden  are  the  same 
in  that  they  are  interdependent.  The  "truth  of  what  is"  as  a 
whole  is  won  in  the  art  work. 

Truth,  the  essence  of  the  true,  is  unconcealment  which 
is  a  happening  not  an  attribute.  Truth  is  always  its  opposite. 
Once  again,  one  sees  Heidegger's  emphasis  on  action  and 
processes.  Although  he  speaks  of  the  essence,  it  is  active. 
Heidegger's  aesthetic  is  not  static  but  is  a  dynamic  percep¬ 
tion.  At  times,  one  gets  the  impression  Heidegger  is 
exchanging  one  word  for  another  rather  than  clearing  up 
the  issue.  In  fact,  he  is  continually  probing  and  opening  the 
definition  of  the  essence  of  truth  in  order  to  get  to  its  very 
heart:  the  happening  of  truth.  As  with  all  of  Heidegger,  this 
discourse  is  also  an  exercise  in  thinking,  in  pointing  out  the 
question-worthiness  of  an  issue. 

Heidegger  discusses  the  workly  character  of  the  work 
and  points  out  that  the  creative  process  is  not  unique  to  art. 
Things  can  be  crafted.  Therefore,  the  source  of  art  cannot 
be  in  the  act  of  the  artist,  his  creating,  but  in  the  fact  of  his 
action.  The  work  isn't  a  work  because  it  is  produced  by  the 
artist  but  the  fact-of-the-act-of-creation  stands  out  in  the 
midst  of  the  artwork.14  The  production  occurs  in  a  bringing 
forth  that  lets  that  which  'is'  come  forward  from  its 
appearance  into  its  presence.  The  fact  of  being  created  is 
not  the  sole  source  of  art  for  it  must  be  preserved.  When  it 
is  observed  and  absorbed  as  a  work,  those  outside  of  the 
work  respond  to  the  truth  in  its  being.  In  this  way,  the 
preservers  stand  inside  of  the  work.  They  involve  themselves 
within  it.  They  let  the  work  stand  forth  as  a  work  for  the  first 
time.  The  creators  and  preservers  are  mutually  essential. 
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The  reality  of  the  work  is  determined  by  the  essence  of 
its  being.  If  art  is  the  origin  of  the  work,  it  lets  what  belongs 
essentially  to  the  work,  creator,  and  preserver,  originate  in 
its  essence.  Art  is  the  creative  preservation  of  truth  in  the 
work.15  Heidegger  conceives  of  truth  in  the  Greek  sense  of 
aletheia  (unhidden).  Truth  is  an  event:  a  becoming  and  a 
happening.  For  Heidegger,  being  and  truth  belong 
together.  Truth  is  the  revelation  of  being.  Art  realizes  truth 
itself,  for  according  to  Heidegger  truth  is  not  fixed.  It  is  not 
always  revealed  in  the  same  way.  True,  in  the  sense  of 
right,  can  be  a  judgment  or  definition.  It  is  only  one 

manner  in  which  reality  appears  unhidden.  It  is  only  a 
truth,  not  truth  itself.  Truth  happens  only  by  establishing 
itself  in  conflict  (unity  of  world  and  earth).  Its 

undecisiveness  is  its  decisive  character.  By  presenting  the 
undecided,  art  realizes  truth. 

All  art  for  Heidegger  is  essentially  poetry.  He  sees  the 
essence  of  poetry  as  a  projection  into  the  Open.  It  brings 
what  is  to  light  and  sound.  Art  is  poetic  in  that  it  reveals 

truth  and  occurs  in  the  linguistic  realm.  According  to 

Heidegger,  all  non-linguistic  art  forms  can  only  occur  in  the 
Open  of  language.  Traditionally,  language  is  conceived  as 
communication.  Heidegger  says  that  it  brings  what  is  as 
something  that  is  into  the  Open  for  the  first  time.  Language 
names  what  is  for  the  first  time.  It  nominates  what  is  to  its 
being  from  out  of  its  being.16  Language  preserves  the 
original  essense  of  poetry  (the  saga  of  unconcealment  of 
what  is). 

Heidegger  speaks  of  art  instituting  truth  in  three  ways 
as  giving,  founding,  and  beginning.  In  the  first  sense,  it  is 
bestowing  truth  as  a  new  and  unique  thing;  in  the  second, 
it  is  grounding  "the  truth  of  what  is"  by  revealing  truth  in 
overt  unhiddeness;  and  in  the  third,  it  is  beginning  the  strife 
that  accomplishes  truth.  By  renewing  the  struggle  of  earth 
and  world,  art  initiates  new  worlds. 

Art  is  historical.  It  grounds  history  for  if  it  sets  forth 
truth  in  the  bounds  of  the  work,  it  may  set  forth  truth  in  the 
world.  "Art  not  only  originates  artists,  preservers,  and  works 
of  art  by  revealing  'the  truth  of  what  is'  in  the  midst  of  a 
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bounded,  artistic  setting  but  it  also  originates  human 
existence,  beginning  man's  history  as  a  whole,  by  revealing 
to  man  the  'appointed  historical'  tasks  which  are  his  to 
fulfill."17 

Heidegger  concludes  his  essay  by  stating  that  his 
reflections  are  concerned  with  the  riddle  of  art.  "The  task  is 
to  see  the  riddle"18  not  claim  to  solve  it.  Heidegger's 
questions  are  in  part  answers,  because  they  open  the  realm 
where  an  answer  can  be  found.  Heidegger  debunks  the 
notion  of  aesthetics  that  deals  with  the  art  object  as  an 
apprehension  of  beauty.  He  rejects  aesthetics  as  a  science 
of  taste  and  a  single  description  in  favor  of  a  depiction  of 
manner  in  which  a  thing  comes  to  be  and  remains  what  it 
is.19  Heidegger's  theory  deals  with  truth  and  in  that,  being. 
Truth  is  the  truth  of  being.  Beauty  does  not  occur  alongside 
this  truth.  When  truth  sets  itself  into  the  work,  it  appears. 
This  appearance  is  beauty.  Beauty  is  not  merely  pleasure  or 
an  object  of  that  pleasure  but  belongs  to  truth.  It  belongs  to 
form  only  insofar  as  form  takes  its  light  from  being.20 

Critics  who  have  attacked  Heidegger  for  his  lack  of 
ethical  thought  fail  to  see  the  implications  of  his  vision.  The 
light  is  always  shining  through.  Truth  is  the  disclosure  of 
possibilities.  It  is  truthing  and  the  human  aiming  at  what 
is.21  Heidegger  calls  for  an  active  rethinking  that  will 
enable  total  understanding  of  our  situation  which  will 
ultimately  make  us  comfortable  with  our  being  and  will  not 
force  us  to  stalk  in  the  shadows  of  the  absurd.  "To  realize 
oneself  means  to  jump  into  that  circle  of  human  existence. 
It  is  not  a  vicious  circle.  It  is  neither  a  merry-go-round  nor  a 
'worry-go-round'  as  long  as  the  authentic  self  is  the  origin 
and  the  goal  of  human  existence."22  Heidegger's  essay, 
"The  Origin  of  the  Work  of  Art,"  does  not  overemphasize 
existence.  His  is  a  doctrine  of  art  and  being.  If  one  feels  the 
necessity  to  talk  of  rightness  in  Heidegger  then  it  must  be  in 
terms  of  pure  being.  The  problem  for  man  is  to  shape  his 
being.  His  essence  is  to  be  something  that  begins  as 
unformed  potency  of  human  being,  a  hunger  for  the  truth 
of  being.  To  be  is  to  be  a  question  in  search  of  an  answer. 
An  entity's  being  is  intentionalistic.  To  be  is  an  endeavor 
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after  essence  and  actuality.23  There  is  no  beyond  which 
lights  up  the  world  for  man.  Man's  kind  of  Being  is 
enlightening. 

Man  misunderstands  himself  when  he  seeks  the  light, 
seeks  'the  meaning  of  his  existence/  or  'a  goal'  which  will 
be  illuminated  for  him.  Beyond  the  light  giving  function 
which  man,  as  Daesin,  himself  is,  there  is  no  further 
source  of  illumination.24 

In  his  "Letter  On  Humanism,"  Heidegger  proposes  a 
direct  connection  between  language  and  being,  according 
to  which,  man  is  no  longer  thought  of  as  disposing  of 
language.  In  thought,  being  is  taken  up  in  language. 
"Language  is  the  house  of  Being.  In  its  home  man  dwells. 
As  guardian,  he  brings  to  fulfillment  the  unhiddenness  of 
Being  insofar  as  he,  by  his  speaking,  takes  up  this 
unhiddenness  in  language  and  preserves  it  in  language."25 
Man  is  that  which  watches  over  Being's  open-ness.  As 
ex-sisting,  he  is  Being's  shepherd.  According  to  Heidegger, 
"Being  is  still  waiting  to  become  worthy  of  man's 
thought."26  If  man  wants  to  be  in  nearness  to  Being  he  must 
learn  to  exist  in  the  nameless.  "The  ubiquitous  and  fast¬ 
spreading  impoverishment  of  language  does  not  gnaw  only 
at  aesthetic  and  moral  responsibility  in  all  use  of  language. 
It  rises  from  an  endangering  of  man's  essence."27  Language 
is  not  an  instrument  but  man  serves  it. 

Speaking  against  humanism,  says  Heidegger,  is  to 
speak  for  something  more  original.  Philosophy  has  been 
preoccupied  with  isms  and  particular  things  and  their 
relations  rather  than  with  Being  itself.  "Speaking  against 
what  is  called  'humanism'  can  turn  out  to  be  speaking  for 
humanism,  if  the  word  is  interpreted  as  having  a  more  basic 
sense  than  it  has  in  metaphysics."28  By  opposing  humanism, 
Heidegger  is  not  promoting  the  inhuman  and  degradation 
of  man's  dignity.  Rather,  he  says  the  term  does  not  set 
humanity  high  enough. 

"Man  is  rather  'cast'  by  Being  itself  into  the  truth  of 
Being,  in  order  that  he,  ex-sisting  thus,  may  guard  the  truth 
of  Being;  in  order  that  in  the  light  of  Being,  beings  as 
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beings  may  appear  as  what  is."29  Existence  is  experienced 
as  care  in  this  sense.  The  essence  of  language  in  its  cor¬ 
respondence  to  Being  is  precisely  in  the  dwelling  of  man's 
essence.  Existence  becomes  the  concern  of  Being.  This  con- 
cern  takes  on  a  very  positive  tone  in  Heidegger  and  can  be 
seen  as  the  crux  of  his  ethics.  Heidegger  attempts  to 
preserve  the  richness  and  mystery  of  Being  by  indicating 
the  urgent  necessity  for  our  care.  When  humanism 
characterizes  some  things  as  values  it  represents  a  loss  of 
dignity.  Thinking  in  values  is  the  "greatest  blasphemy  that 
can  be  thought  of  in  the  face  of  Being."30  Thinking  works  at 
building  the  house  of  Being.  It  "brings  into  language  in  its 
saying  only  the  unspoken  word  of  Being."31  Speaking  of 
Being  can  point  the  way  toward  truth  while  speaking  in 
isms  has  the  effect  of  closing  off  the  source.  Man's  task  is  to 
stand  guard  over  Being's  openness.  This  is  why  if 
technology's  way  of  understanding  the  essence  of  things 
displaces  others,  man  will  no  longer  meet  himself  in  truth. 

For  Heidegger,  it  is  the  poet  who  can  teach  man  how  to 
dwell  on  the  earth.  The  poet  insists  upon  living  in  the 
openness  of  the  universe.  Poetry  is  a  way  of  life;  a  doing, 
making,  and  building.  It  is  the  construction  and  cultivation 
of  a  universe  in  which  to  move,  live,  and  be.  It  is  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  being.  The  poet  is  more  sensitive  to  the  potentialities 
of  language  for  revealing  man  to  himself.  Heidegger  is  not 
saying  that  poets  are  superior  individuals  but  that  they  are 
open.  The  poetic  word  points  in  silence  to  the  presence  of 
the  essence  of  a  thing  because  the  poet  has  spoken.32  The 
voice  of  thought  must  be  poetic  according  to  Heidegger,  for 
it  must  be  the  unconcealment  of  being.  Poetry  is  of  concern 
to  Heidegger  insofar  as  it  reveals  ontological  truth. 

Poets  and  philosophers  live  together  in  nearness  to 
being.  They  inhabit  the  same  universe  of  language  as  the 
temple  of  being.  Poetry  begins  to  take  on  a  sacred  tone  in 
Heidegger's  discussion  but  only  in  the  sense  of  authenticity. 
Heidegger  asks  us  to  return  to  a  more  original  meaning. 
Poetry,  language,  and  thinking  become  connected  in  their 
function  —  "it  is  the  creative  source  of  humanness  in  the 
dwelling  life  of  man."33  Without  the  poetic  element  in  being 
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we  will  see,  as  we  do  today,  "the  vicious  automation  of  self- 
will."34  Poetry  can  show  us  how  to  be  grateful.  Returning  to 
a  more  fundamental  vision,  thinking  and  thanking  become 
the  same.  They  join  to  guard  and  cherish  the  earth  rather 
than  exploit  it.35 

Throughout  his  discussion  of  art  and  language, 
Heidegger  is  not  talking  about  the  aesthetic  so  much  as  a 
fundamental  thinking  about  the  constitutive  role  that  the 
poetic  has  in  human  life.  The  aesthetic  usually  speaks  about 
appearance,  experience  and  judgment.  Heidegger  thinks 
through  the  basic  creative  function  that  gets  its  creativeness 
from  its  willingness  to  stop,  listen,  hear,  remember  and 
respond  to  care  that  comes  from  Being.36 

It  has  been  said  that  Heidegger  himself  is  akin  to 
translating  poetry.  He  refers  to  the  difference  between 
poetic  diction  and  philosophical  language.  A  theoretical 
analysis  is  always  on  a  different  level  than  a  poem. 
Heidegger  overstates  his  case  somewhat  for  in  his  writing 
about  truth  and  being  he  often  comes  close  to  poetry. 
"Being  as  the  element  is  the  'quiet  power'  of  the  loving 
potency,  i.e.  of  the  possible."37  Heidegger  respects  poets 
because  they  are  willing  to  dip  into  things  unlike  self- 
conscious  scholars. 

Heidegger  lives  up  to  his  own  definition  of  true 
philosophy.  As  the  poet  imaginatively  uses  language  to 
afford  breakthroughs,  Heidegger  does. 

By  thinking  more  deeply  and  simply,  philosophy  must 
challenge  conventional  ways  of  viewing  the  world  and 
thereby  provide  a  more  authentic  knowledge  of  things 
than  any  social  or  natural  science  can  achieve.38 

Philosophy  must  break  new  paths  into  man's  fundamental 
relation  to  environment  and  people,  which  has  been 
obscured  because  man  forgets  points  of  reference  of  his 
historical  existence.  Heidegger  says  that  philosophy  is 
restricted  to  the  few  —  those  of  great  spirit  of  and  eyes  for 
the  extraordinary  and  courage  to  question  foundations.  The 
essence  of  philosophical  thinking  for  Heidegger  is  creative 
and  pathbreaking.  Originative  thinking  ceases,  he  says, 
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when  thinkers  turn  into  philosophers  (when  they  are 
professionally  taught  to  think).  "The  most  thought- 
provoking  thing  in  our  thought-provoking  age  is  that  we  are 
still  not  thinking/'39  Heidegger  does  not  want  a  return  to  the 
Pre-Socratic's  way  of  thinking  for  the  sake  of  their  discovery 
but  wants  to  recover  their  stance  as  thinkers.  "This  stance 
was  one  of  simplicity,  astonishment,  and  openness  to  the 
world  as  world."40  The  thinker's  task  is  to  reveal  being. 
Heidegger  says  that  we  do  not  focus  ourselves  and  our 
words  rightly.  We  possess  an  immense  power  of  language 
and  in  our  primary  inclination  toward  truth,  the  necessary 
equipment  by  which  to  approach  being.  We  don't  know 
how  to  think  or  build  because  of  our  lack  of  rootedness. 
Poets  can  aid  thinkers  who  cannot  get  to  the  source  of 
being.  Heidegger's  interest  in  poets  is  not  aesthetic  but  is 
ontological  in  its  nature. 

Heidegger's  reflections  on  art  do  much  to  aid  thinkers 
and  poets  alike  in  their  struggle  to  return  to  the  source  of 
being.  By  raising  the  issue  of  truth,  Heidegger  is  indicating 
the  direction  in  which  he  feels  we  must  head.  In  "The 
Origin  of  the  Work  of  Art,"  he  demonstrates  that  one  of  the 
unique  things  about  art  is  that  art  is  the  origin  and  goal  of 
art.  What  is  art  intimately  connected  with?  Art  itself;  which 
is  the  creative  preservation  of  truth.  Art  and  poetry, 
language  and  philosophy,  are  involved  with  being,  each  in 
its  own  formulation.  We  share  the  task  that  art  points  the 
way  toward.  Heidegger  has  not  elevated  art  to  a  spiritual 
domain  but  has  placed  it  at  the  center  of  existence  insofar 
as  it  is  "the  truth  of  what  is."  What  he  has  done  is  to 
change  the  course  of  aesthetic  inquiry  by  grounding  it  in 
ontology.  Heidegger's  aesthetic  scrutinizes  art  as  it  is  a 
happening  in  truth.  It  is  not  a  static  notion  of  beauty  but  is 
a  dynamic  notion  of  being.  Heidegger's  aesthetic  is  a  non- 
aesthetic.  Denying  previous  concepts  of  the  source  of  art, 
he  has  broken  new  ground  in  the  investigation  of  art.  He 
lights  the  path  of  active  thinking  toward  the  way  of  being. 

— Tracy  Tufillaro 
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Summer  Vacation 


it  is  hot 
in  the  house 
the  middle 
class  house 
sun  burns 
outside 
he  burns 
inside 

but  the  sun  will  soon  retreat 

behind  the  clouds 

then  doze  and  dive 

off 

over 

the  horizon 
it  sets,  it  cools 
he  does  not 
she  does  not 
over  the  straining 
crying 

air  conditioners 

as  disc  jockey  articulates 

"it's  a  real  hot  one 

out  there 

today 

and  will  be  tonight  .  .  . 

cooling  off 

tomorrow" 

not  in 

here 

a  record 

heat  wave 

and  it  is  her 

birthday 

and  i  am  weak 

today 
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o  this  always 
happens  in  middle 
class  house 
and  she  is 
twenty 
two  today 
so 

it  is  just 
a  phase  a 

twenty-two  year  phase 
at  least 

she  just  downed 

sleeping 

pills 

i'm  afraid 
should  i 
go 

and  check  in 
my  watch 
has 

stopped 


John  Giarelli 
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panes  press  against  my  eyes. 

I  could  lean  here  forever,  not  move. 
Curtain  the  evening  with  my  hands. 
Leaving  the  sleepless  sheets, 

My  heart  became  the  clock, 

And  merged  into  the  room. 

The  spins  stopped  spinning, 

And  the  air  unfolded  its  steps. 

My  feet  are  riveted 
In  quick  forevers. 

My  eyes  close  on  a  dark  window. 

It  is  part  of  my  face. 


Pat  Duffy 
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